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of zephyrs and flowers had returned, and again 
‘lit up the fair landscape with her rejuvinating 
smiles. The birds, whose songs had not been 
| hushed by tite mild winter of a southern latitude, 
‘had replumed their wings, and their joyous notes 
floated with a sweeter melody on the fragrant 
air. The delicate mimosa sensitira with its 


sweet blossoms, had just sprung forth, and like a 











lovely young virgin in her native retirement, 
shrunk from the rude gaze of the passing stranger. 


southern part of Alabama, on my way to some 


| [ was journeying on horseback through the 
| 

jiriver town, where I intended to dispose of my 
! 
' 


A 
MUU 


j ti 
|| lI . 
cl Ht mn I iorse, and embark on board of a steam-boat 
A) SM TU 
ie 


ri 
li 
leond to the “upper country.” It was in the 
| 


Ely 


| 

} wright month of May, and my road for the most 
i part, lay through the forest, where the tall rank 
I 


grass and the many varictics of beautiful wild 
lowers, bespoke the prolific nature of the soil. 

| 

The woods of the South are not like ihe thorny 


land tangled forests of our own country, where 
it is impossible for the sportsman to chase the 


PUCVUH MECCA RLT ETAT 


} 


scanty game, except at the sacrifice of his hunt- 
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* q ene F = ng dress, parts of which, he is often mortified to 
sowemnaaniuines & men " ' CTL a 1 : _ = ‘ive 
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en ae 
find, as he looks behind him, ornamenting some 
| 





noly thorn thicket, throuch which, after infinite 





toil, he has at length struggled his way, at the 


of lacerated face and hands. While 





l'riding through the woodlands of the South, a 





stranger would hardly suppose - was in the wild 


BOU iy WE L’S GIT Y (] OTEL, Fa U DSON, peg of nature, but that the taste of man had 


here exerted its utmost powers of invention to 

Tur above is a spirited engraving of an old, || ing all behind her, in defiance of wind or waves,},form a scene where beauty and convenicnce 
well-known and favorite hotel in the city of Hud. forming altogether, a scene of unrivaled bi auty | might be combined. In many places, as far as 
son. It is situated in the principal strect, near the land interest. the eye can ext nd, lies a level vista of green, 
Parade Ground, so justly celebrated for its beauty, ! MR. BOUTWELL, the gentlemanly propric-|| interspersed at frequent intervals by gro ps of 
overlooking the river and the adjacent country, 1 tor of the hotel, has long been favorably known |! bright flowers, whose brilliant and diversified 
and affording a fine promenade, unsurpassed by || to the traveling public, for the kindness and at-!/ hues, add loveliness to the seenc, which without. 
any other, for extent, richness, variety and mag- | tention bestowed upon all who have visited his 


nificence of prospect and scenery. | house 


them, would still be love ly. No under growth 


; and the traveler, who secks for comfort, | springs up to choke their luxuriancs, or obstruct 


’ 


A piazza extends along the entire front of the || hospitality, or magnificent views of natural scene. || the progress of the traveler; but the tall and 
hotel, commanding a view of the city of Hudson, |) ry, will find all by sojourning at the CITY | majestic trees, among which the 


magnolia with 








the village of Athens, the noble river, and an }} /HOTEL in Hudson. | its large and pendant blossoms stands the fairest, 
unbroken chain of the Catskill Mountains, among || —| rear their verdant branches far over head, and 
which may be discovered the far-famed Moun. ORITGIN 4L7ALES « | intermingling with cach other, form a continued 
tain Ilouse. |. bower, which the scorching rays of the sun 

From the rear, the eye stre tches over a vast Por _ tural Repository. carce ly ever pem trate ; and at mid day a sott 
extent of country, embracing in its view the THE RECLI SE OF THE FOREST, | twilight reigns over nature, casting a dark but 
rough outlines of the Berkshire and Catskill A Sketch of Treth. nleasing hue over the wild flowers, and adding a 
Mountains, gradually receding, until the eye can BY S. COMPTON SMITH. deeper verdure to the waving grass. The mo 


: le was a mi ) seen the wavwat ld — 
trace them no longer, when it is left to wander | He a man who had seen the wayward world 


‘ | Had tasted of its bitter fruits, , . } ley as ¢ 1} 
with infinite delight, over rich and ever varying | herds of wild deer, quietly grazing along th 
= | And being sick, had sought a hermitace; | 


landscapes. ‘To add to the beauty and variety of | sy | banks of some little rivul 


t, whose bright water 
Where living distant from the noise of men, . & 


‘notony of the scene is relieved at intervals by 


) 


the scene, the noble Hudson lies in full view ° her | He might hold communion with himself, as the 7 flow over the it [x bbly bottoms “mur 
bright waters dancing and sparkling in the sun, | And with secret prayer and pious purposes, muring sweet music,” tempt the traveler te 
I = | z ' ’ 

and her bosom covered with fleets of vessels, |, Retleve the errors of the past.—dnonymou dismount and refresh himseif and animal, with a 

sluggishly beating in all directions, as fancy or} 4 change came o'er the spirit of my dream!—Byron. |, nure draught from its transparent wat 

into + } ’ J . a I one Iie ] vine try) fiir i ecnes ! 

interest moves thu n,—and, asif in rebuke for SOME years ago business and ple asure called was icisurely me ‘ 

their tardiness—the proud and noisy steamer. | me to the land of the sunny south. Winter had! those just described, my briv roy nz cyre. 
, : | ’ ’ , 

may he een drivine and enla hine alone, l : 


, , ' , ' . ol ‘ — e 
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indul yp. 


take advantage of his master’s nee by 
turning aside from the path, to nip some tuft of 
grass that grew more luxuriant than the rest. 
My thoughts had wandered away from the ob- 
jects around me, and I was fancying myself in a 
beautiful grove near my native home, which will 
again ¢ las} ed in 


Avain I 
} 


brightest 


ever be dear to memory. I 


imagination the hand of her I loved 
wandered by her side, and plucked the 
wild flowers to deck her hair. Again I heard 
the music of that sweet voice, which had so often 
told me I was beloved. ‘The pleasing vagaries of 
fancy were flitting through my mind, and I was 
wrapped in a delightful revery, from which I 
was aroused by a heavy peal of thunder, followed 
immediately by a vivid flash of lightning. 1 
looked up and saw that the sky was darkened by 
thick and heavy clouds. <A thunder 


coming on, and I began to look about 


storm Was 
me for 
some place of shelter, where I might escape from 
its effects. 

As accident directed, I heard the barking of a 
dog, and following the direction of the sound, 1 


| 1 ! 
he sion ica to 


struck a path which I knew by t 
the river-—my route lying but a little distan: 


from the Tuscaloosa. ‘The barking of the do 


approached nearer and nearer, and [ thought, 
that instead of following the sound, the dog was 
making advances towards me. I was soon con. 
vineed of this, for a large bull-dog wiih a savag 
howl, sprung from a thicket as if with a determi- 
nation to devour me, horse and all. I reined up 
my horse, and with a cocked pistol in my hand, 
stood waiting for him to come near cnough to 


insure a truce aim. ‘The animal was within a 
bound or two of my stirrup, and my finger was 
about to press the trigecr of my pist 1, when th 
attention of the dog was turned trom me { 
instant, by a shrill whistle which proceeded from 
the other side of the thicket, and presently I 
heard the voice of a man addressing the dog 
3th 


’—down dog! 


** Down Nero, down! cannot a stranger pas 
way without your permission 


The animal stopped his barking, but still kept 
his large fierce eyes bent on mine as he crouched 


himself upon the ground. [I returned my pistol 
to my belt, and watched the thicket for t] 
appearance of the person, who from his poss " 
such an influence over the dog, I supposed to b 
his master. 

I was not long waiting, when a tall and hand. 
some man, apparently about thirty, advanecd 


respeetful 


towards me, and with the casy and | 


manners of a gentleman saluted m« 
hoped I would excuse the ill nature of his dog, 
who with his master had been so lone excluded 
from the world, that he regarded every strange: 


as an intruder.” 


The dog who had been watching the counte- 
nance of the gentleman, discovered he had 
nothing to fear from me; and after skippii 
around my horse and wagging his tail with an 
expression which secined to say, “ you are wel 
come to our solitudes,”’ was soon out of sight. 

I explained to the stranger the reason of my 
leaving the direct path through the fi t, and 
Inquire dif there was any place of shelter 1 
by, where I might find protection from the ap 
proaching storm. 

‘* There is none within some miles except m 


rude cabin, which is but little fitted for the recep- 
tion of the tired traveler; but such as it is you 


are welcome to its shelter till the sterm shall 
have passed.” 

i cheerful 2a I d ol h nvita 1», and 
turning an angle of the path followed the st1 
ger. Another peal of thunder echoed through 
the forest, and the large drops of rain were Just 
trickling thie h th tops of the trees, when th 
tranger turned and pointed out to me his hom 
It was indeed what he had told me, a “ rud 
cabin,” having been built and formerly oceupi d, 


as I afterwards learned, by Indians, who a few 
years before, were the possessors of that part of 
the country. It was a small square building of 
logs, from which the bark had been pealed, to 
form a thatch for the roof. A large door, the 
shutter of which, formed of coarse slabs split by 
the 


was thrown half open. 


hand of the rude architect from the pine tree, 


The door served the 


double purpose 
light of Ata dis 
another building, which had the appearance of 
| I found that the 


being 
dog had preceded us and was awaiting our arrival 


the the day. little tance was 


used for a horse stable. 


at the door. Witha courteous smile the Recluse, 
jor so we will now call him, weleomed ime to his 
” An had been 


engaged prc varing his master’s out 


he rinitage old ne gro, who 
dinner, can 
and stripping the saddle from my horse, led him 
to the shelter. 

** You will smile perhaps, and call me a cynic,” 
said he as we entered the hut, “* when I tell you 
that this rude hi 


me of mine, buried deep in this 


wild forest, with yon o!ld n ero, my faithful sex 
vant, and lionest Nero for e mpanions, is dearer 
ome than the most gilded pa of the vain 





ind heartless world could ever be.” 
“*T cannot imagine,” replied I, ** what could 
i been your indueements thus to immur 
yo from the world, which to me holds ou 
> Than jovMmeh B it doubt Ss you nh 
I mS, nal \ d t ae ro nie 
to " into them.” Ad had lea 
he replied, 
-" Fou rig I | 1 yr thu 
i ra inton, Wii perh to ou, Would 
I rider lit in raw Bit | 1; th torm 
te ‘ } } i il ad « MN 
nt is be { lhe ’ il 
ih ill ul mm 
th Dine nok 
( ifort andy n lave 
i ‘ rot th nm, oO 
Lr couch vas . vale la fin b n ied rif] 
and boy royce id ¢ iv hu ) mmparatus 
th f ine tackle, A On the or parte a 
vas a mah inv bo k ‘ tiire 1 th iass 
pan ‘ whien WV { arran 
! ity, ra lat hianoth i} [ad ‘ 
I pens, i udp rs, and ery prvay 
t man of literary ta ] Reeluse caueht 
) Vv" t wan d rt , ly ‘ 
i t m oO I a i ! i 
th re a ¢ 1 fa ) 
jut nvol lita rom | 1 
i pr | 
Tam 


of admitting the occupant and 


|} ‘I have often,” I replied, **in my imaginative 


hours fancied such a retirement as this, where 


being distant from the din and tumult of the 
quarreling world, [ might court happiness in the 
wild solitudes of nature, and with a choice selec- 


tion of books 


and the other adjuncts of enjoyment, 


io t that I had ever mingled amid the haunts 
of hearth men. You are doubtless happy 
here ?”” 

| ‘*1 cannot say that I am exactly happy, but 
inee I have exchanged the world for this retire- 


iment, [ have tasted many enjoymenis which I 
/never knew before, and have escaped many 
|| sorrows, which it was my misfortune to hav 
|| previously encountered.” 
i I suggested the idea that the society of “* sweet 
|| Woman” might add to the happiness of his 


| secluded home. I found that I had ventured on 
\feorbidden ground—that I had touched a chord, 
i} : ; 

|| Whose vibrations awoke the music of the past 


and the trembling lip told me to leave a subject 
so unwelcome. 


| . - 
**Woman has been the bane of my existenc: 


the evil star of my destiny,” he exclaimed, 


‘and it is her absence from these scenes, that 
, 


j}endears them to me.’ 


| I beg 


nm 


an to suspect that his love of retirement 
proceeded not so much from motives of philoso 

the world—that his 
of the heart.” Th: 


| clouds of disappointment had, perhaps, cast their 


phy, as from a disgust of 


had been the “ sickness 


| baneful shadow over his path, and he had sought 


this solitude to vent upon himself his misan 


thropic spleen. 


for 
table, 


I found ons were correct, on 


the 


iny suUsplé 


on 
i 


ning a book which was lying on 
iny atiention was direeted to the following bitte: 
{Tus of his the 


bl 1 | 
MANIK AVES, 


} 


ion feclings, written on one ol 


in an hour, perhaps, when som 
reminiscence of the past had occurred to remind 


him ofa subye et he would will noly forget. 


What ia Woman's love 
bubble, 
Ville t in doth shine 


Isles Ony 


And th 


n how bright and glorious are its hues! 
But when a passing cloud steals between it and the sun 
All its rainbow tints are fled and then= 
It tHoats like filthy scum upon the tide! 
| It is an ev uw or'ad ‘ 

Phat sircams all brightly for a while, 
And gilds each object und, 
Pill by its own fires consumed, 
It bus and leaves the darkened s 

Aye," Woman's love’ 
Is like the adder, with its soft and silky sun 
l nted with all the gay and beauteous color 
Chat cunning Nature's hand can give 
Vhich tempts the wretch to grasp and hug itto his breast 
Pill undeceive te, he tind 
Its poisonous fangs deep fastened in the heart 
Arid all the test epringe I lite 

1} Turned to bitterest gall 

S ha i 

And roomy val iw ddts 
ind fleeting | it 4 i 
And ‘ rw ‘ l 
i ull thee ppliant wretch 
\\V i God hin were Wa y in | to Bave 
I tr ’ a ke 
u 
i 
i 
| }? 7 o re eal 
, i ’ \ 
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scene, where every bough seemed bending with 
the weight of a thousand bright gems. Nature 
seemed weeping joyous tears, through which her 
blended. I thanked the 


Recluse for his kind hospitality, and remounting 


loveliest smiles were 
my horse, bid him farewell, and was soon again 
on my way through the forest. 

Four years had passed away since the occur- 
rence above related. Business again led me to 
the South, and traveling on my homeward rout 
through Alabama, 1 thought I would leave my 
direct road to seek my old acquaintance, the 
Recluse. 

Jit was with much difficulty I could recognia 
the path which led to it—it was now a hard 
much traveled. I anticipated much pleasure 
with my old friend, and looked anxiously for th: 
appearance of faithful old Nero, to make iny 
coming known to his master. No dog came— 
all was silent—Il rode on and soon came in sight 
of the old ecabin—the door was thrown half open 
as on my first visit—but there was an air of neg- 
lectand desolation about it—the roof that was then 
so snugly thatched and gave me protection from 
the storm, was now broken, and the whole build- 
ing seemed unworthy ol oceupancy, ] rode up 
had choked up the 
path, to the door, and discovered what I feared, 


through the weeds which 


was true,—it was tenantk 


What had become of th 


s, and falling to d cay. 
occupant ? had he here 
taken his last look upon a world of which he had 
long been sick—had he died here in this solitude, 
or had the world’s alluring lights again tempted 
him forth to listen to its siren voices? Disap 


pointed I turned away. ‘The sun was almost 


down, and I had several miles yet to go befor 
I could reach a place where 1 intended to spend 
the night. 

I had not ridden far, when I found myself 
and had 
Ata 


little distanee, the neat white dwellings, peeping 


approaching a plantation. It was new 


been made since my visit to the Recluse. 


from a grove of sweet gums and China trees 


’ 
ly spoke the taste of the propri« tor. very thing 


around wore such an air of comfort and refine 
ment, and my horse being fatigned witha long 


day’s journey, that [I determined to ride up to 


the gate and solicit hospitality for the night. 


Nhe dwelling of the planter, and the cabins o 


the servants, were in the center of the plantation, 


and as J passed up the lane leading to them, th 
bright faces of the negroes J) met, with their 
shirts, contrasting with their 
skins, told me that theirs was a kind and provi 
I ali 


myself the welcome guest of my old entert 


th Recluse of the forest! I will 


dent master. ehted at the gate and found 


ia few words state the outline of his history 


since IT made hi acquaintane A few month 
after my visit to his retirement, accident 1 | 
him acquainted with a levely young lady. Tk 
had become a “*woman h » but n ] 
image haunted all his waking hours ans 
with h ppiness ail his dreams. By d s ody 
again mingled with the \ l, va ' 
mankind was not t v da 
fancied. He loved and his love was} t 

) nort, 1 1 
fond 


} 


} 


' . 4 . ° 

juntil one might have almost fancied it the coun- 

tenance of an angel, so little trace could be dis- 
; : 

beaten road, having the appearance of being 


! 


lentranc: 


| 
| 


FIRST LOVE. 
Terr are moments in the life of us all! 
which are worth the rest of our existence; 
perhaps, it is one of them when the pure and 
guileless heart first discovers that it loves and i 
beloved; at least, any one who saw Helen Stan- 
hope, the heroine of our simple tale, would have 
thought so. 
She was sit 


ting where her first love letter had 


found her, re-reading its contents, until every 


| ; | 
burning and passionate word was graven on her 


heart forever ; the color mantling her fair cheek 


Ky 


jand the light buoyant spirit smiling over her face, 


cerned of the earthly care or sorrow. These deep y 


jand delightful feelings were interrupted by tli 


of her mother. 
** Wave you heard from our de: 

quired Mrs. Stanhope. 

letter to her 

rly watched her count 


rused it. There 


IIelen timidly gave the 
ind eag phere 
was nothing in its 
ssion to cheek the 


348...) ° ' 
OTAcilie a expre Wwarhand giow 


ing stream of her own thoughts, and flineing 
herself in her mother’s arms, she hid her blushing 
face in her bosom. 

‘There is one thing, my dear Helen,” said | 


had 


somewhat more composed, ** there is on 


Mrs. Stanhope, when they both becom 


th ne 


which gives me some little uneasiness ;—not that 


lf entertain a sinele doubt of the honor and disin 


terested affection of Sir Harry Lawte n, Dut it Is 


{ ! on lus ‘ ; 
* iroin hi having aiways inet you 


here, moving inastyle of clegance and afiluence, 
he may be unconscious that your usual residenes 
is a farm-house, and that you ere portiouless and 
lowly born.” 
Helen looked up with a momentary ¢ xpression 
oft doubt bi i { ’ 1 ay t t an 
Di, DUL IL passed away in an istant, and 


she smiled in youthful confidence and trusi, and 


said, 


Mother, will you s 


comes this evening, and tell him every thing 
Then, if h repent o1 on rid word here traced, 
it shall be to ne a had 1 e1 n written 
But should be remain unchas d—” 
She paused in conta 1, anal ¢ hes mat 
l ti ¢ hi if al My Phorm ‘ 
and understood ‘ her guilel 
W nal prom o ) i iad { 
It would be m Hlelen out m { la 
woman tt l re to ny,t t bet il Bate 
hou appo ited for Ube bar net’ \ ke ! 
ver onee f das wel s hoped tor its 1 
1 ! ed hish nd lotty bear i} 
fore ts d i if n | Ver i wie 
lo eo i if “und a } 
ne } ’ i \ 1 patery 1 t and 
Tal ‘ cry ¢ iif pat 
\’ y v1 y ur 
i} iH ’ i yoni i 1 hey 
i , it l ! Tim = | ‘ ’ 
) l ! 1 im ¢ 
, k tab 
’ I ap d b 
I 
\} ‘ ‘ 
{ hf Ih ] 


and the tears she shed were those of joy and 
thankfulness. 

** IT know how foolish it is to ery when Iam so 
happy,” she said, raising her dark eyes, still glit- 
tering through their dewy fringe; * but I could 
not help it, my heart felt bursting.” Mrs. Stan. 
hope affectionately kissed her daughter’s cheek, 
and led her to her impatient lover. 

Iithere were moments when Sir Harry thought 
of his noble house, his proud aristocratic father, 
ras when far removed from the witchery of 
Helen’s voice and smile. In her presence every 
thing was forgotten but her. 

Mrs. Stanhope had come to town to receive a 

} 


| small leyacy bequeathed to her by an aged rela- 


tive, and that business at length concluded, she 
determined no longer to trespass on the hospitali- 
ty of the kind friend, 

| 


MAAK 


who had invited them to 
her house their home during their stay. 
An carly day was, therefore, fixed for their re. 
‘farm, where she resided with an only 
brother; looking after his house, and supplying 
the place ofa mother to the beautiful Ly dia Dal. 
ton, his only child. 

The change from their present way of living to 
of home would doubtless be felt by 
that 


d, it was the st paration from her 


1 


both mother and daughter; but it was not 
ilclen dread 
lover. With her mother’s permission, she prom. 
ed to correspond with him, and it was agreed, 
that the followiuge summer he should come down 
and claim his betrothed bride. sir Harry accom. 
panied them to the end of the first stage, and then 
quitting them with regret set off for the dwelling 
of his father, Lord Rivers, in Wales. 
Mr. alton reecived his sister and niece with 
his usual kindness, and congratulated the latter 
on her conquest.—Not so Lydia, she appeared 


and 


sprung upin her young mind, and their influence 


| 


sullen reserved; visions of splendor had 


on her manners speedily became visible to Frank 


Keerton her old lover, who marked the alteration 
From the 


and coolness took the 


with anger and regret. moment of 


tlelen’s return a reserve 


place of the warm sisterly affection with which 
iad hitherto regarded each other; 
and when two months had clapsed without bring- 


iany tidings of Sir Harry, Lydia was never tired 


tauntine her cousin with the desertion of her 
noble lover, until Helen might have exclaimed in 
the words of an old and popular Scotch ballad 
That lam forsaken, some spare not to tell 


I'm fashed wi’ their scorning, 


Raith evening and morning, 
utwi' aknell 


Their jeering gaes aft tomy hi 


] 


' ’ Siew 4 : 
But she was too happy and (oo trusting not to bear 


il this with indifference, and her meek and gentl 
en went tothe heart of her thoughtless 


piles Ol 


} 
eousin, wh , but for a bitte rsp rit ol¢ nvy, would 


, »on her neck a 1 pra d to be torgiven. 
The long and a yusiy looked for epistle at 
vart d,to gladden the h art of her towhom 
ty F p It contents would he as in 

° to { eval reader as all love letters 

‘ t} mart ‘ necri d BR t 
te +} t ceontaince = CF 118 
( + } ) ) t i 

ywed by rt ol 
. ; briefand 
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“* He had heard of the engagement, or rather! 
say entanglement, of his son. Miss Stanhope 


must be aware that the alliance would be a most! 


unequal one; and he relicd on her honor and! 
good feelings to break it off, and to return any] 


cht in future send to 


letters which Sir Harry mi 
her, unanswered and unopened.” He coneluded 
by assuring her thet their union cou'd only be 


the 


consummated at risk of his eternal male-| 
diction. 

Long did the desolate girl sit with this letter in 
her hand, which had so rudely crushed every 
bright and fondly cherished hope. Mrs. Stan-| 
hope offered no consolation; she well knew that 
in the first burst of human miscry, it was mock-| 
ery. But she bent over gnd silently kissed the 
pale brow of the youthful sufferer, until roused by 
her caresses, poor Helen remembered that she 
had yet a mother, a fond, anxious mother; and 
for the sake of that beloved parent, she strove to 
shake off the oppression which scemed weighing | 
her spirit to the earth, and to reflect on what | 
was proper to be done in this hour of painful! 
trial. 

She could not bear to part from Sir Harry, | 
without one single word of explanation or adicu, 
and therefore enclosed a few lines to him, in a} 
letter 


begged to assure his lordship, that his confidence 


addressed to lord Rivers; in which she 
had not been misplaced, and that, without his 
consent, Harry Lawton would never be more to 
her than a very dear friend. Her farewell was} 
affectionate and womanly; a wish to spare his | 
feclings caused the suppression of much of that 
tenderness, which her broken heart had longed 
to pour out before him; and passing over what 
she felt, in silence, she entreated him to forget 
her, and called on Heaven to shower down its 
choicest blessings on her who might be his future 
love. 

Pure minded as Helen was, and unhackneyed | 
in the world’s ways, it never occurred to her to 
suspect that lord Rivers would suppress the note 
entrusted to his care. ‘This was actually the 
easc. His lordship was himself too much moved by 
the touching appeal of the devoted girl, to suffer 
it to pass into the hands of his son; Sir Harry 
remained in total ignorance of any correspondence 
having taken place between his father and be. 
trothed. 


and when he found every letter returned unopened, 


Her long silence however surprised him, 


he soon ceased to humble his proud spirit before one 
There was 
no mediating voice to Whisper how often these 


who thusscornedandtrifled with him. 


precious epistles had been pressed to the lips and 


heart of her to whom they were addressed ; and 
what bitter tears bad been shed over them before 
she consigned them to her mother, to enclose and 
direct them to one, whose loved name must never 
be traced by her again. 

The morning after Helen had received lord Ri- 
vers’ letter, she unclosed her eyes with a vague and 
dreamy recollection of the occurrence. Again 
she slumbered on her pillow, and prayed to bi 
permitted to slumber on a little longer in forget- 
fulness; but her hand resting ona locket she 
} 


wore, all the vivid remembrances of lost happi- 


ness started up and weighed on her mind hk: 
lke ad, 1 


She groaned in anguish and bittern 
apirit, and as she raised her eves to heaven, 
I ; 


ss of 


} 


sine, 


for the first time, became aware that some on 


was setting beside her bed, and watching tenderly 


\is he well? 


in a wild and passionate tenderness, ‘ ‘Tell me— 


i tears of penitence 
| I 


Is he happy ?” 

But sadder thoughts succeeded this burst of 
i swollen with erying, her countenance subdued by irrepressible emotion, 
' to collect the 


tears fell on them like 


over her troubled repose. It was Lydia, her eyes 


and she bent down in si- 


sorrow.—She lifted the burning handofthe young | lence se 


attered flowers, while her 


sufferer to her lips, and wept over it ; they were rain. 


and regret. “ Did you know him then ?” inquired the old 


* Forgive me! Oh! forgive me !” she sobbed | man with a keen glance. 
mit, ** and Iet us love one another again, as we ‘* Ves—he visited at the house where I was 
used to do.” staying, while in London.” 
| Helen flung her arms around her cousin’sneck, ‘* He is about to be married!” 


and laid her weary head upon her bosom; 1} Helen wrung her hands, but no exclamation 
have at length regained a friend,” she said, ** and | escaped her trembling lips. 

** A report to the same effect reached me some 
‘Teach me, I implore thee, to bear thy chastening | time ago,’ continued Mr. Ackhurst, cither un- 
meekly, and with a thankful spirit.” 


| for the rest, thy will, oh God! not mine, be done. || 


i mindful or unconscious of the pain which he was 

Long did the two girls pray to Him who alone H inflicting : ** But I believe that his father, lord 
can send an answer of peace, and the calmness || Rivers, acted very ill in that affair; sacrificing 
she sought once more gleamed on Helen’s brow, || two young and fond hearts at the altar of his ac- 


as she returned the fond kiss of her anxious moth- 
er, and affectionate smile of her warm hearted 
uncle. 

the 


Lawton became an unknown sound, and his very 


From that moment name of Sir Harry 


in he 


'to her mother; 


remembrance gradually passed away from the 
minds of all save one, who secretly cherished if 
heart. 


to ask her if she thought he could 


She often longed to speak of him | 


| o ° 
eursed pride and ambition.” 


| 


| have obeyed his father’s mandate and forgotten | 


] . 

jher; but the words died away upon her lips un. 
juttered, and she continued to suffer in uncom. 
| plaining silence. 


ithirst for splendor, returned to her old habits. 


But her own recovered happiness did not render 


and she was constantly forming little plans and 





| parties of pleasure, to wean Helen from dwelling 


on the past, who was too grateful for her kind- 


jness, not to endeavor to look pleased and happy. 


| 
| 
| And she succeeded so well, that even, her 
watehful mother was deccived.—There is but one 
| to whom the secret mysteries of the human heart 
fare known and He regardeth its sorrows in love 

land in merey. 

| ‘The foll 


lowing summer brought an addition to 
| their little parties, in t 


he person of a Mr. Ack- 
|}hurst, who came down to L—— for his health, 


and rented the next house to that oceupicd by 


Mr. Dalton. Helen met him first at the residence 
' 

of a friend, and attracted by something in the 
demeanor of the fecb!ec old man exerted herself to 


| please and amuse him; and, in spite of his stern 


and reserved mann he succceded. She was 


rs 
ams 


glad to take his arm during their evening walks, 


in preference to making that unlucky number, a 


i third, where twoof the parties happen to be lovers. 


And when his feeble steps could no longer kee P 


ipace with the buoyant activity of Frank and 


. 
Lydia, she would rest with him on a rustic seat, 


until the lovers felt inclined to return. On one 
of these occasions, Helen had gathered a profu 

on of flowers, and sat at his feet wreathine 
them into garlands, and listening to his words, 


her unmindful of the total wreck of her cousin's, 


| 


Lydia, cured of her momentary || 


lureed in behalf of lord Rivers,’ 


| 


Helen trembled at the vehemence with which 
he spoke. * His lordship was not surely so much 


* The 


probably had higher and nobler views for his only 


” 


to blame,” she said in a soothing tone. 
son, Which an alliance with an unknown and por- 
tionless girl would have fustrated or destroyed.” 

* Did she love him? did the girl love him ?” 
said the old man. 

* Dearcr, far dearer than her own existence.” 

*“ "Then woe to aim, who on any pretence has 
sought to divide tivem.” 

“Still a father’s ambition and pride, may be 
> said Helen after 
a long and painful silenee. 

** Do you plead for him ?” said the old man, 
parting away the bright curls from her fore- 
head and gazing sadly and tenderly on her face. 


“Oh! God! this is too much—I cannot 


bear it.” 
In striving to soothe the anguish which shook 
his feeble frame, Helen forgot for a while, her 


own cause of suffering ; and this last, worst blow 


i 
jand replying to his remarks with the affectionate | 


jattention of a child. 


| “By the bye,” said Mr. Ackhurst, abruptly, 
**] heard from a dear youne friend of mine, vcs- 
terday—Nir H ury Lawton !” 

The flowers dropped from the trembling hand 
of Helen, and looking eagerly up, she exelaimed 


I 


smile played over his aged face !—Helen was 


t 


of all, Harry Lawton’s inconstaney! Yet she had 
bade him forget her and be happy ; vainly trust- 
ing in her own strength, and thinking that she 
should rejoice insuchan event. The moment of 
bitter trial discovered to her, her weakness and 
her all-enduring love. 

hey had both somewhat recovered their eom- 
posure when the lovers returned; but Lydia’s 
clear ringing laugh smote painfully on the car of 
her unhappy cousin. 
” 


sce 


* You have not been idle, I ’ 


Frank 


Egerton, pointing to the flowers, and lifting up a 


said 


wreath of white roses, he pl iced it on the brow of 
Helen, and asked Lydia, if she did not look like a 
bride in it. 

The allusion was too much for the almost bro- 
ken-hearted girl, and uttering a low thrilling ex- 
clamation, she sank fainting at his feet—and in 
that state was borne home to her anxious and 
alarined mother. 

The following morning, at an carly hour, Mr. 


Ackhurs 
1ealth of 


" 
{cal 


the 


led at the farm to inquire after the 
invalid. His step was firmer than 


had been for many weeks, and a self-satisfied 


up 


and sitting at the open casement; but she still 
wked pale and sorrowful. ‘The old gentleman 
ook her burning hand, and pressing it affection 
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ately bade her place her trust in Providence, and jj mourning into joy. And Lord Rivers, in his de-' Nothing ean be finer than the 


prophesied that many happy days were yet in| 
store for her. 

Helen shook her head with a sad smile, but | 
yet she felt grateful to him for his kindness and | 
attention. Some days afterwards by the advice | 
of her mother, who thought the air would do her 
good, Helen ventured out, leaning on the arin | 
of Mr. Ackhurst and Lydia. The quiet beauty | 
of asummer’s evening, shed its holy influence | 
over her calmed spirits; and her affectionate | 
cousin marked with pleasure the kindling of her | 


hitherto pale cheeks. The sounds of an ap-| 
proaching vehicle were heard, and a traveling | 
carriage covered with dust, dashed by them with | 
great rapidity; in another instant it stopped ab. | 
ruptly, and a young man alighted and advanced 
towards them. One glance at his manly form 
wasenough for Helen; she trembled violently, 
and clung convulsively to the arms of her com- 
panions for support. 


“Good Heavens !” exclaimed Sir Harry, as he || 


approached near enough distinctly to recognize 
them. ‘ My father and my Helen!” 

His father! ‘he whole truth burst suddenly 
on the mind of the bewildered girl as she heard 
these words: the whole blessed truth; and she 


felt that there were indeed happy days yet in 
store for her. ‘The soothing voice of her lover 
did not serve to dispel the mists which were 
She felt like one ina 
dream.—She was conscious that their hands were 


gathering over her mind. 








joined, and a father’s blessing breathed upon | 
them; then all was a blank until the tears and | 
caresses of Lydia recalled her again to life—to a 


new existence of hope and joy. 
Lord Rivers was not naturally a bad hearted | 
man, although selfish and ambitious; and the 


anguish he saw his son daily enduring, while 


under the conviction that her he so passionately || 


loved was false and unworthy of him, smote him | 
to the heart. 


At first he trusted to the sophistry 
of those who assert that time, or change of scene 
can eradicate a deeply rooted affection; but the 
wasting form of Sir Harry taught him the fallacy 
of such a trust; and at length he determined to 
see and judge of the beauties and virtues of her | 
who had so enthralled the mind of his son. 


The quiet and touching sorrow which so 
strongly marked her countenanee and manner, | 
and the affectionate confidence and attention | 
which Helen bestowed on the destroyer of her 
peace soon subdued and softened every proud | 
prejudice; and he at length| 
wrote that letter to Sir Harry which had been | 


and aristocratic 


the means of bringing him down te L——. 





All this was explained in fewer words than J] 
have taken to write it—And if Helen noticed | 
that her lover looked paler and somewhat graver | 
and older than when they last met, and he observ- | 
ed her fragile and delicate form, each remembered | 
that it was love which had wrought the change. | 

There is but little more to tell, as I shall not 
attempt to describe or particularize their joyous 
and simple bridal, or the feclings of the beautiful 
bride, when Frank Egerton held up the wreath 
of faded roses before her, and reminded her of 
the prophecy. They were of mingled happiness 
and gratitude to that God who had wrought so 


mercifully for her, since 


“2 


|| or six hundred feet in height. 


then changing her 


clining years cheered by her smiles, or soothed 


|| by her affectionate tenderness, found no cause to 
'wish that the wife of his son had been other than 


the gentle Helen. 
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DESCRIPTION OF PETRZE, 


THE LONG-LOST CAPITAL OF EDOM. 


Petr, the excavated city, the long-lost capi- 


ital of Edom, in the Scriptures and profane 
\writings, in every language in which its name 
loccurs, signifies a rock ; and through the shadows 
jof its early history, we learn that its inhabitants 
lived in natural clefts or excavations made in the 
|solid rock. 
| son to believe that it goes back to the time of 
|Esau, “the father of Edom ;” that princes and 


Desolate as it now is, we have rea- 


tdukes, eight successive kings, and again a long 
jline of dukes, dwelt there before any king 
” 


“reigned over Israel]; and we recognize it from 


|| the earliest ages as the central point to which 


jcame the caravans from the interior of Arabia, 
|Persia, and India, laden with all the precious 
jcommodities of the East, and from which these 
lcommodities were distributed through Egypt, 
Palestine, and Syria, and all the countries border- 
jing on the Mediterranean, even ‘Tyre and Sidon 
deriving their purple and dyes from Petre. Eight 
hundred years before Christ, Amaziah, the king 
of Judea, “slew of Edom in the Valley of Salt 
‘ten thousand, and took Selah, (the Hebrew 
name of Petre) by war.” 


‘Three hundred years 
after the last of the prophets, and nearly a cen- 
tury before the Christian era, the * King of 
Arabia” issued from his palace at Petre, at the 
head of fifty thousand men, horse and foot, 


entered Jerusalem, and, uniting with the Jews, 


pressed the siege of the temple, which was 
only raised by the advance of the Romans; and 
in the beginning of the second century, though 
its independence was lost, Petre was still the 
After that time 


it rapidly declined; its history became more and 


capital of a Roman province. 


more obscure; for more than a thousand years it 
was completely lost to the civilized world; and, 
until its discovery by Burckhardt m 1s 12, except 
to the wandering Bedouins its very site was un- 
known. 

And this was the city at whose door I now 
stood. Ina few words, this ancient and extraor- 
dinary city is situated within a natural amphithe- 
latre of two or three miles in circumference, en- 

compassed on all sides by rugged mountains five 
The whole of this 
area is now a waste of ruins, dwelling-houses 


} 


palaces, temples, and triumphant arches, all pros- 


’ 


(rate together in undistincuishable confusion. The 


sides of the mountains are smooth, in a perpen- 


dicular direetion, and filled with long and contin. 


ucd ranges of dwelling-houses, temples, and tombs, 


exeavated with vast labor out ofthe solid rock; 
and while there summits present Nature in her 
wildest and most savage form, their basis ar 


adorned 


with all the beauty of architecture and 
art, with columns and porticoes, and pediment 

and ranges of corridors, enduring as tle moun- 
tains out of which they are hewn, and fresh as if 


the work of a generation scarcely yet gone by. 


= = — —_— — 


immense rocky 
rampart which encloses the city—Strong, firm, 
and immoveable as Nature itself, it seems to de- 
ride the walls of cities, and the puny fortifica- 
tions of skillfulengineers. ‘The only access is by 
clambering over this wall of stone, practicable 
only in one place, or by an entrance the most ex- 
traordinary that Nature, in her wildest freaks, 
has ever framed. The loftiest portals ever raised 
»y the hands of man, the proudest monuments of 
architectural skiil and daring, sink into insignifi- 
cance by the comparison. It is, perhaps, the 
most wonderful object in the world, except the 
ruins of the city to which it forms the entrance. 
For about two miles it lies between high and 
precipitous ranges of rocks, from five hundred to 
a thousand feet in height, standing as if torn 
asunder by some great convulsion, and barely 
wide enough for two horseman to pass abreast. 
A swelling stream rushes between them; the 
summits are wild and broken; in some places 
overhanging the opposite sides, casting the dark- 
ness of night upon the narrow defile ; then re- 
ceding and forming an opening above through 
which a strong ray of light is thrown down, and 
illuminates with the blaze of day the frightful 
chasm below. Wild fig-trees, and oleanders 
were growing out of the rocky sides of the cliils 
hundreds of feet above our heads; the eagle was 
screaming above us; all along were the open 
doors of tombs, forming the great Necropilos of 
the city ; and at the extreme end was a large 
open space with a powerful body of light thrown 
down upon it, and exhibiting in one full view the 
facade of a beautiful temple hewn out of the rock, 
with rows of Corinthian columns and ornaments, 
standing out fresh and clear as if but yesterday 
from the hands of the sculptor. ‘Though coming 
directly from the banks of the Nile, where the 
preservation of the temples excites the admira- 
tion and astonishment of every traveler, we were 
roused and excited by the extraordinary beauty 
and excellent condition of the great temple at 
Petre. Even in coming upon it as we did, at 
disadvantage, I remember that Paul, who was a 
passionate admirer of the arts, when he first ob- 
tained a glimpse of it, involuntarily eried out, 
and moving on to the front with a vivacity I 
never saw him exhibit before or afterward, clap- 
To the 


last day of our being together, he was in the habit 


ped his hands, and shouted in cestacy. 


of refering to his « xtraordinary fit of enthusiasm 
when he first came upon that temple ; and I can 
well imagine that, entering by this defile, with 
the feclings roused by its extraordinary and ro 
mantic beauty, the first view ofthat superb facade 
must produce an effect which could never pass 
away. Even now, that I have returned to the 
pursuits 


life in the busiest city in the world, often in situ- 


and thought-engrossing incidents of a 
ations as widely different as light from darkness, 
I see before me the facade of that temple ; neither 
the Coliseum at Rome, grand and interesting as 
ruins of the Acropolis at Athens, 


i 


itis, nor the 


nor tii ly 


amids, nor the mighty t mpl ol the 
Nile, are so often present to my memory. 

Th whol temple, its column ornaments, 
porticoes, and porches, are cut out from and form 
a part of the solid rock ; and this rock at the foot 


of which the temple stands like a mere print, 
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towers several hundred feet above its face cut 
smooth to the very summit, and the top remain. 
ing wild and mishapen as Nature made it. The 


whole area before the temple is per 


in extent, enclosed on all sides except at the 
narrow entrance, and an opening to t seit 
the temple, which leads into 1 area of the cit 
by a pass through perpendicular ks five or six 


hundred fect in height. 
Leaving the temple and the open area on 
which it fronts, and following the stream, we en- 


tered another deitile much broader t 
on each side of which were ranges of tombs, with 
sculptured doors and columns; and on the lett in 
the bosom of the mountain, hewn out of the solid 
rock, is a large theatre, circular in form, the pil- 
lars in front fallen, and containing thirty-thr 

rows of scats, capable of containing more than 
three thousand persons. Above the corridor was 
a range of doors opening to chambers in the 
rocks, the seats of the princes and wealthiest in- 
habitants of Peti 


boxes in a modern theat: 


, and nol uulilse arow of private 


The whole theatre is at this day in such a state 
of preservation, that if the tenants of the tomb 
around could once more rise into life they miglit 
take their old piaces on its seats, and listen to the 
declamation of their favorite player. ‘l’o me the 
stillness of a ruined city is nowhere so impressiv: 
as when sitting on the steps of its theatre ; once 
thronged with the gay and pleasure-seekine, but 
now given up to solitude and desolation. Day 
after day these scats had been filled, and the now 
silent rocks had echoed to the applauding shout 
of thousands; and little could an ancient Edom 
ite imagine that a solitary stranger, from a then 
unknown world, would one day be wandering 
among the ruins of his proud and wonderful city, 
meditating upon a race that has for ages passed 
away. Where are ye, inhabitants of this desolat 
city ? ye who once sat on the seats of this theatre 
the young, the high-born, the beautiful, the 
brave; who once r joiced in your riches and 
power, and lived as if there was no grave 
Where are ye now? Even the very tomb 
whose open doors are stretching av ry long 
ranges before th eyes of the wondering travel 
cannot reveal the mystery of your doom; your 
dry bones are gone ; the robber has invaded your 
graves, and your very ashes have been swept 
away to make room for the wandering Arab of 
the desert. 


But we need not stop at the days when 


” 


population were crowding to this theatre. In 
the earliest period of recorded time, long betor 
this theatre was built, and long before the tragie 
muse was known, a vreat city stood here. Wi 

Esau, having sold his birthright for a mess of 


pottage, came tohis portion among the mountains 


of Seir; and Edom, growing in power and 
strength, became presumptious and haughty 
until, in her pride, when Israel prayed a passa 


through her country, Edom said unto Israel, 


* Thou alt not pass by me, lest I come « 
against thee with th word 

Amid all the te: le denunciations against the 
land of Idumea, ** her cit ind the inhabitan 


thereof,” this proud city among the rocks, doubt 
less for its extraordinary sins, was always marked 


as a subject of extraordinary vengeane ra | 
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have sworn by myself,” eaith the Lord, * that 
Bozrah (the stron , or fortified city) shall become 


a desolation, a reproach, and a waste, and a 


curse, and all the ci thereof shall be a perpetual 

vast Lo, I I { mall ; mn i 
‘ 1a da men 7 { 

pict S fi ace 1 ti , al thi ade ot tity 
} oh tl 1 that ! rin clof ft} 

tiiat ai t rhe if { iW } ] i 

Lie yuna ike thy n i t 

twill bo ao l, ithe L, ! ‘| ey 

shall call the nobles ther f to th king dom, but 


none shall come up in her palaces, nettles and 





brambles in the fortresses thereof, and it shall bi 


yr ” 


a habitation for dragons, and a court for owls. 

[ would that the skeptic could stand as I did 
among the ruins of this city among the rocks, 
and there open the sacred book and read thy 


words of the inspired penman, written when th 


desolate pia was one of the greatest cities tn 

! ’ 
the wor] I see the s« arrested, |} chee} 
pal t iw quiverimn , and h > heart quaking with 


fear, the ruined city « out to him ina voices 
loud and powerful as that of one risen from th: 
dead; thourh he would not bel e Moses and 


. he belie ves the hand writing ol 


God himself in the desolation and external ruin 


' 1] 


around him. We sat on the steps of the theatre, 
and made our noon-day meal; our drink was 


from the pure stream thatrolled down at our feet. 


Paul and myself were alone. W seared tlhe 


partridwe before us as we ascended, and L broke 


Au round th ineatre, in th i ol tn 
mountains were ran ol te s3 and dire ly 
Oppo { th Y To n lon Liel li abov anoth 
el Ilaving looked into those arot he theatre, 
J crossed to those oppos und, earctully as the 
bri i time I had would illo , (NaN iti te) 


range. ‘Though I had no small experience in 





exploring cata mbs and tombs, t! wel 
dif nt i i all | ‘ 1 that ] ik i 
qaitneu to ¢ tinvuish the h { io! ot. the 
in i ‘ bbe ol ‘ di. I tac 
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varticularly attracted my attention It consist 
ed of one lar chamber, h on one side, at 
in vot of th , a stoi bench about a too 
h rn, and two o thr bro 1, in rin Lik th 
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unknown in the days of the ancient Edomites. 
‘There were no paintings or decorations of any 
kind within the chamber; but the rock out of 


which it was hewn, like the whole stony rampart 


that encireled the city, was of a peculiarity and 


wauly that L never saw elsewhere, being a dark 


round, with veins ef white, blue, red, purple, 
j metimes scarlet and light orange, running 


through it in rainbow streaks; and within the 
chambers, where there had been no exposure to 
the action of the eclements, the freshness and 
beauty of the colors in which these waving lines 
were drawn gave an effect hardly inferior to that 
of the paintings in the tombs of the kings at 
Thebes. From its high and commanding posi- 
tion, and the unusual finish of the work, this 
house, if so it may be called, had no doubt been 
the residence of one who had strutted his hour of 
brief existence among the wealthy citizens of 
Petre. In front was a laree table of rock, form. 
ing a sort of court for the excavated dwelling, 
where probably, year afier year, in this beautiful 
climate, the Edomite of old sat under the gather- 


ng shades of evening, sometimes looking down 
upon the congregated thousands and the stirring 
scenes in the theatre beneath, or beyond upon the 
palaces and dwellings in the area of the then pop- 
ulous city. 

Farther on in the same range, though, in con 
sequence of the steps of the streets being broken, 


we were obliged to go down and ascend again 


before we could reach it, wasanother te mple, like 
the first, cut out of the solid rock, and, like the 
first too, having for its principal ornament a large 
urn, shattered and bruised by musket balls; for 
he ignorant Arab, believing that gold is con 
ecaled in it, day after day, as he passes, levels at 
it his murderous gun, in the vain hope to break 


the vessel and seatter a golden shower on the 


The shades of the evening were gathering 
stood ior the last time on the 

ps of the theatre. Perfect as had been the 
fulhiiment of the proph cy in regard to this deso. 
late city, in no ene particular has its truth been 
more awfully verified than in the complete de- 
truction o inhabitants; in the extermination 
of the race of the Edomites. In the same day, 
and by the voice of the sam rophets, came the 


trate denunciations against the descendants 


of Israc] and Edom, declaring against both a com 


plete chan n their t mporal condition ; and 

the Jews have been d persed in every 

niry une heaven, and are ll,imevery land, 

» { and unmixed pee ple, ‘th Kedomites 

have » cut off for ever, and there is not any re 
maining of the louse of Esau.” 


** Wisdom has departed from Teman, and un 


4 } . ‘ ” : 
rstanding out of the mount of Esau 3” and the 


miserable Arab who now roams over the land, 

( ML appr te or understand the works of its 

Lbitants. In the suinmer he cultivates 

! v i i a ll grow, and in 

ntier mak j habitation in the tombs: and, 

) ic and ex: rated traditiona 

iiness and wealth of the 

nave j | h mn h barbarous 

ried j lacainst the remai monuments 
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r arts; and, as he break to atoms the 


py ed tone, tye expects t eather up ther 
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long-hidden treasures. I could have lingered for 
days on the steps of that theatre, for I never wa: 
ata place where such a crowd of association: 
pressed on the mind. Butthe sheik was hurrying 
me away. From the first he had told me that I 
must not pass a night within the city ; and beg- 
ging me not to tempt my fortune too rashly, hi 
was perpetually urging me to make my retreat 


Ile said 


Arabs atthe other cndof the great entrance heard 


while there was yet time. that if the 


ofa stranger being there, th y would be down 
upon us toa man, and, not content with extorting 
money, would certainly prevent my visiting the 
tombof Aaron. He had touched the right chord ; 
and considering that weeks or months could not 
impress the scene more strongly on my mind, and 
that I was noartist, and could not carry away on 
paper the plans and models of ancient art, I 
mounted my horse from the very steps of the 
theatre, and followed the sheik in his progress up 
the valley. ‘Turning back from the theatre, th: 
whole area of the city burst upon the sight atonce, 
filled with crumbling masses of rock and stone, 
the ruined habitations of a people long since per- 
ished from the face of the earth, and encompassed 
on every side by high ranges of mountains ; and 
the sides of these were cut smooth, even to the 
summit, hundreds of fect above my head as I] 
rode past, and filled with long continued ranges 
of open doors, the entrances to dwellings and 
tombs, of which the small connecting staircases 
were not visible at a distance, and many of thi 


tenements seemed utterly inaccessible. 





WES Obl ALT we 
THE PCH. 


One hot day in the month of June, a poor sun 


BROKEN CRI 


burnt sailor, with but one leg, was going along 


the road when his crutch broke in halves, and 


he was forced to crawl on his hands and knees to 


the side of the road, and sit down to wait till 


some coach or cart came by, whose driver ly 
could ask totake him up, ‘The first that pa d 
that way wasa stage coach: but the man who 
drove it was a surly fellow he would not help 
the sailor, as he thought he should not be pa 
jor it- Soon after th the tired lo I] | )) 
upon the ound and though a thick shower of 
rain came on, yet he still slept; for lo 

on board their shiy have to bear a ris ¢ 
weather; when the wind blows, the wv 

dash over the deck of the vessel, and wet th: 
poor sailors to the skin, while th re p 


at the ropes and shifting the sails. When 1 


lame eailor awoke, he found a boy's coat and 
waistcoat laid on his bead and shoulders to k 
hin from being wet; and the boy sat by, in 
hirt, trying to mend the broken eruteh, 

two picces of wood and i stron ty 

= My good lad,” said the sailor, ‘* why did you 
pull off your own clot! to k pp mu 1 wcin 
wet!) *O. said he, “I do not id the ra I 
thought the larg dro] ol rain th lu } 

face wouldawake you, and youmu ) 

to sleep so sound on the ground. See! Lh 

most mended your cruteh, chil had 

br ken; and it you ¢ earl of ' and 


, . : 
der held to my ur farina he — 


will get you a new crutch. Pray do try to go 


cnough to carry you 


. lor looke at ihnim with teal ri 
rit ald, °° VV i | it to & t yea 1v"o, | 
{ta boy behind me; if I should find him sucha 


sood fellow as you secm to be, I shall be 


} 1 ) 


as the day is long, though | have lost my leg 
must goon crutches all the days of my |! eo 
“Wha s your son’s name ?”’ the boy asked 


‘Tom White,” “6 
John White.” 
When ihe b ry heard the 


up, threw his arms around the sailor's neck, and 


said the sailor, ** and my name is 


e names, he jump d 
said, ** My dear, dear father, Lam ‘Tom White, 
your own little boy.” 


llow 


his own child, and to find him so good 


great was 


the sailor’s joy, thus tou mect 


who wanted help! 


‘Tom had been taken care of by his uncle, whil 


his father was at sea, and the sun burnt, lame 


! ! ‘ 
sailor found a happy home in the farm house of 
his brother; and though he now had a new 


14 ] _ | } 
oid one as ion¢’ a 1) ved 


crutch, he kept thy 


and showed it to all the strangers who came to 
the farm asa proof of the kind heart of his dear 
son ‘Tom. 
LIFE LIKE A BROOK. 
IT wisu I were like this little stream of water. 
It takes its rise ncarly a mile off; yet it has done 
good even in that short course. It has pa db 
ceveral cottages in its way, and aflorded lif nd 
health to the inhabitant lt h { d 
litt! irdens as it flows, id enyr d the m ad 
ows near the banks It h itisfied t t} { 
» { k that ro du ) on the h , and 
per refi dt el boy who 
watching his m te} hy p hard by ] i 
quitely finish current in 1] cluded p 
und avreea nN to the des o ts (4 itor que 
ly inishes im t of i 
Mlav my cot t , thou ul 
| i wri t be n » of ‘ { I 
) ful to m a I i ‘ 
' Let m i I l 
d health t ny! Lil 1 i. fi ] 
| thie | rina I ! ! I i 
t if i { ‘ 
j { ; A ) 
(. let ré t 1 
| , j anite silent } i} 
pea und lov } 
i I 1 l t m i ‘ ‘ 
kev i way I not ft to 
olhel 11 oodn andi ol. 
till I , { ¢ « , { 
/ R 
WAR 
| I t 
ny I: ‘ 
‘ , 
{ , i ' 
} ( 
sient 
| ( ! 


= - a ne 
A c 


jor being shot at like christmas turkeys—some 


vo to war. rtain number of men are paid 


are shot down—the rest look very consequential, 
ind by and by both partics become tired, and 
patch up a peace. This is glory.—J. @. Brooks. 


\ Crop o1 Pens. ~W HEN Miss Elicn Tree 


made her debut in London, Sam Rogers, who was 
1 the sid yxes, Observed, it must be a promis 
ir ason which brought Trees out 30 early, 


luding to th 
“ Yes,” 


not a plane Tree among 


younger branches of the family.) 
said a wagling who sat by, and there’s 
t them.” 


ot,” replied Mr. Rogers, with one of his winning 


** Assuredly 


. ail »? , 
Hicks, tha y are ali tf 


p’lar ‘Trees, sir !’ 
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For the Rural Repository. 
“ For there is hope of a tree, if it be cut down, that it 
shall sprout again; and that the tender branch thereof 


shall not cease.’’—Jon, X1Vv. 7. 
Au yes! I know there is hope of atree, 
When it fades, it shall bloom again; 
But is there a hope that man shall be 
After this life so vain? 
Shall he arise from out the dust, 
After he once resigns his trust ? 
Ah! tell me 
Arise from death, again to bloom ; 
Shall he the iron fetters break, 





shall man again awake, 


And start, exulting, from the tomb ? 
If not, why has he-—tell me why 
Such thirst for immortality ? 
A voice to me, comes from the throne, 
It tells me, ** man shall live again ;”’ 
And through Heaven's arches swiftly borne, 
Earth sounds once more the joyous strain. 
Yes, man shall live no more to die, 
Shall dwell in endless bliss on high, 
Then why should he shrink from the tomb ? 
Why shudder thus, at Jordan’s tide? 
The valley's dark, ’tis filled with gloom, 
But is not Jesus at his side ? 
Ah! man, methinks, should trust his power 
To save, e’en in the darkest hour. 
Spencertown, July 28, 1839. CASSIOPEA. 
For the Rural Repository. 
THE QUILL OF LORD BYRON. 
A QUILL with which Byron had scribbled from Rome 
To the beautifu) Countess of G***, 
Or wrote a few lines in some tragical tome, 
Was bestowed on a friend who acknowledged his 
home 
In the land of the simple and free. 
So he bore the white pledge o’er the treachero 
main, 
Unburt ’inid the element's strife, 
And he gazed on it oft with affectionate pain, 
For he might not behold the bricht being ag 
Who had honored the same with his knife. 


1p 


And still when around the gay festival board 
The family circle convene, 

And each of loved relics exhibits his hoard, 

That treasured memento, that gift of a Lord, 
That goose -Quill, unaltered is seen 

Now it is not supposed that the talented bard 
Was remarkably neat with a quill, 

For he wrote such a scraw!] that tor 

Which would not be the case if 
With any particular skill. 

Nor yet was the charm in the feather I wer 
You can find them wherever you i 


There are just sucl 


i as that at the stationer’s seen 


oumM ; 


I can pick upa od in the poultry-yard green, 


> , 
By my OWN little cottare at home 


Then where was the char i¢ f thie won le rful quill ? 
’'T was the gift of a Poet ! 


‘ nt mw 
’ n . 
Whose m igic the souls of his rend 


lers could thril) 
7 ransporting their feeline 


Ls ‘ : 
To the regions of bliss er of 


i 


r 


He was noble and beautiful. All he possessed 


Must be noble and beautiful too, 


From the plume that adorned his imperial crest. 


lo the veriest button that shone on his vest, 
Or the buckle that fastened his shoe. 
They say you can notice the hue of the ink, 


That retains its appropriate place, 


‘For even Lord Byron, it seems, did not think 


} ! stant. Y 
To remove the black liquid, and who would not shrink 


To impair so affecting a trace. 


No, let itremain. *Tis the emblem of him 
In whose service it once was employed, 
For thus was the close of his pilgrimage dim, 
And clouded by shadows gigantic and grim 
The light of his hopes was destroyed. 


Thus, high as the wing of the wild bird in flight 
The star of his glory arose ; 


It reflected the sunbeams in flashes of light 
But alas, it was tinged with the hue of the night, 


As the tempest-born meteor glows. 
There are stains on the life of the poet and sage, 
Like the traces of ink on the quill; 
There’s a shadowy gloom on the loveliest page, 
There's a darkness unsoftened by distance or age, 


And it hangs o’er his memory still. FIpe.ia,. 


From the Baltimore Athenwum and Visitor. 
THE VALUE OF AFFECTION. 
BY MISS LUCY SEYMOUR, 
* Cast not affection from thee.”"—Mrs. Hemans. 
Hast thoua Mother ? prize her love, 
And guard her breast from every pain, 
A mother’s love but ONCE we prove- 
Press to thy heart that golden chain. 
Hast thou a Father? let thy care, 
Make life to him pass smoothly on, 
His comforts seek, his sorrow cheer, 
Thou’ lt miss a father’s love when gone. 
Hast thou a Sister? let her be 
A second self respect the tie, 
Bid her repose her heart on the Ct, 
And ever on her truth rely. 
Hast thoua Brother ? strive to win, 
O’er all his acts a mild control), 
Thathe may start aghast from sin, 


Lest he should wound his sieter’s soul 


world, a common thing, 


Hast thou a Friend? oh! friendship’s not 
In this cold 


Show me a friendship free from blot, 


I bid thee prize the offering. 


Cherish each bud, prune not one leaf, 
Lest that should make the stem decay, 
And disappointmentturn to grief, 
The hopes which litthy onward way 


Is there a breast which bears this 
Of warm but hope less love for thee 


' , , 
Deal gently with that wounded heart 


Nor coldly mock its miser’ 
Affection is a boon, 

Though poured at n 1 worth hrine 
And thou ina arn is! too soon 

Vainly for sucha ciftto pine 
The l rn not true fl th | im 

What fount ] i} it its t, 

Thou yet mayst gaze down 1 101 strean 
And de radia ! bright 
Why fi 11 i uni ed an til ; 
Ni utter v t the form it wear 

If't ere i l » know, 
In human Ik shi ith no share 
Tha i tne ¢t 5 er heal 
Are a ¢ . 


| And from the world she stands apart, 
| Allied to nought but mouldering clay. 
| Then cast not thou affection by— 

Yet one more word, remember this, 
Thou hast a Friend beyond the sky, 


Whose love enduring, changeless is. 


Earthly affection, all will fade, 
Beneath the frost of death or time, 
But His will flourish undecayed, 
Through every age, in every clime. 
THE PAST. 
BY R.S. S. ANDROSS. 


Tue Past! How doth the spirit love 
Upon its shadowy track to turn, 
And pour her fond complaints above 

| Sad Memory’s hallowed urn! 


| 

Which checkered childhood’s dreamy hours, 
The Joys—the Griefs of after years, 

| And young Love’s faded flowers! 


For all are there ! the Hopes—the Fears, 


The pleasant ones of Love’s glad spring,— 





Whose smiles were sunshine to the soul; 

Whose tones awoke each gentler string, 
As o’er the heart they stole ; 

| The beautiful—the loved—the dead, 

Who fell like flowers, the chilling air 

Hath blighted, ere their leaves were spread,— 

All—all are gathered there! 

| 

| 


Where—where are the haunts of childhood now- 

In which blithe hearts were wont to meet, 

| And forms so lichtthat scarce did bow 

| ‘The crass beneath their feet? 

To whom, through the long summer's day, 

| *T'was bliss on some green bank to lie, 

| And mock the wild bird’s happy lay, 

Or chase the butterfly. 


Where—where the golden dreams which threw, 

| Their radiance on the Future’s night 
Tinged its dim sky with heavenly hue 

| And made tts darkness, light? 

| The Hopes, thato’er Life’s lengthening track 


On gorgeous wings of splendor rojled, 
| 


And from their bright plumes seattered back, 
| . 
| Rich showers of cems and gold? 
} 
| Where—where the scenes of carly years; 
| hh N 
The haunts which young affection knew 
Where Love waxed strong ‘mid emiles and teara 


Gone like the pageant ofa dream! 


| As flowers in sun and dew- 
| 
| 


Faded—like lips when life hath fled! 
\ iis} } like | on a stream! 
Hushed the voice] dead! 
| 
] e , 
1 It may be weakness to lament— 
Itmay be weakne to bemon 
And tears, perchance, are id] pent 
On thin forever flown! 
Yet deeply doth the spirit lov 
Unto the shadowy Past to turn, 
\ d Pour hei fon 1 er 1 vy dea its NON 


| Sad Memory’s hallowed urn ! 
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